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The Crrcuxar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for th Ives, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 





Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 











THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
~ Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLze ComMuNISM 
or CompLtex Marriacez, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus — their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY, JANUARY 18, 


ZI RISE TO SEEK THE LIGHT. 


I saw a little blade of grass 
Just peeping from the sod, 
And asked it why it sought to pass 
Beyond its parent clod? 
It seemed to raise its timid head, 
All sparkling, fresh and bright, 
And wondering at the question, said, 
“T rise to seek the light.” 


I asked the eagle why his wing 
To ceaseless flight was given, 
As if he spurned each earthly thing, 
And knew no home but heaven ? 
He answered, as he fixed his gaze, 
Undazzled at the sight, 
Upon the sun’s meridian blaze, 
“I rise to seek the light.” 


I asked my soul, what means this thirst, 
For something yet beyond, 
What means this eagerness to burst 
From every earthly bond ? 
It answers, and I feel it glow 
With fires more warm, more bright, 
* Allis too dull, too dark below— 
I rise to seek the LIGHT.” 
Anon. 


THE ALIMENTARY LAW. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s writings.] 

HE process of spiritual growth is analo- 

gous to that of digestion. The body is ac- 
customed to receive a great variety of aliments, 
of which one part is adapted to make good 
blood, and go to the nourishment of the sys- 
tem, and another part is innutritious and to be 
rejected. The process of digestion in a 
healthy person may be generally described as 
the separation of these two elements in food, 
with the assimilation of the one and the expul- 
sion of the other. A similar vital process takes 
place apparently in our mental and spiritual 
natures. What we read, whatever we give 
mental attention to, is food for the mind. It is 
of the same mixed character with that of our 
physical diet, part adapted to enter into the 
life circulation, and part to be thrown off. 
Even in the system of the affections the same 
law holds. We continually receive into us from 
every avenue and sense, and on the spiritual 
side as well as the physical, more than we can 
profitably retain, and the condition of health 
requires an active discrimination, voluntary or 
involuntary, to be all the time going on. 


This assumption that we are throughout eat- 
ing beings and are governed by certain alimen- 
tary laws in the mind as well as body, suggests 
a few practical hints for our proper regulation. 

1. It opposes the extreme daintiness or fas- 
tidiousness which requires that our mental 
food should be only of a certain kind. As 
we eat apples without paring, and flour with- 
out bolting, and some think they are more 
wholesome thus eaten, so we should be content 
with a mixture of what we might deem common, 
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and by itself unprofitable, in our reading, 

social communications, etc. 

2. It opposes the opposite theory of indis- 
criminate mingling, or Universalism. Life de- 
pends on a continuous and energetic process 
of separation, pertaining to the soul as well as 
the body. The true policy is to cultivate a 
healthy appetite, be discreet in choosing our 
books, associations, and objects of attention, 
and then depend on the life-power to assimilate 
only such material as is adapted to our wants, 
casting the residuum away. 

3. The digestive power of the mind and 
spirit may be strengthened by a habit of volun- 
tary criticism, and especially by the confession 
of Christ. The latter is all-essential. It is 
that alone by which we can be enabled to drink 
“any deadly thing” without harm. We are sur- 
rounded by a mixed universe, whose impres- 
sions we are all the time taking in; and 
there is but one -subtile, refined part that can 
give us life, that is Christ. The confession of 
Christ strengthens in us the vital affinities 
which enable us to discern and receive this 
good element in all that we partake of, and to 
separate what is grosser. The faith and con- 
fession of Christ are the necessary condiments 
for seasoning all our intercourse with nature. 
With these our vital forces are complete. 

4. If Christ is an element of all our food, 
mental and physical, and we have a discerning 
power of faith to feed on him, casting away all 
else (which seems to be in accordance with 
many Bible expressions), the effect must be to 
build up a truly spiritual and immortal nature 
in us, fitting us by a course of natural progress 
and development (as the Primitive church 
were fitted), for the resurrection. Our bodies 
thus become temples of the Holy Ghost, and 
Christ is all in all. 


THANKFULNESS. 


BY J. B. HERRICK. 
HE Jews, the best race of men ever on 
earth, were the most hopeful and thank- 
ful. Both in their laws and by the providences 
that surrounded them, a design is manifest 
that they should have repeated occasion for 
thankfulness and rejoicing. Out from Egypt 
came the exultant Jewish nation whose feasts 
and temple service were occasions of periodi- 
cal thanksgiving. The jubilee occurring 
every fiftieth year released all slaves and re- 
stored all lands that had been alienated during 
that period. To the Jews there was no hope- 
less slavery or irrecoverable loss of lands. 
From Babylon Cyrus sent them home rejoicing 
freedmen—thereby performing the most noble 
act of slave-emancipation recorded in history. 
Christ, born of this race, was careful to give 
strong encouragement for hope to his disciples. 
They were called to endure great privations 
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and very severe trials, but he assured them 
when he was about to leave them that he would 
come again before that generation was 
past, and raise the dead believers, change 
the living, and give them the same power that 
he manifested after his resurrection. This 
hope of the Second Coming was held up to 
them just as the jubilee hope had been histori- 
cally held up and realized by the Jewish nation. 
Even Christ was sustained in his sufferings by 
a bright hope. “For the joy that was set be- 
fore him, he endured the cross despising the 
shame.” 

Joy, hopefulness and thankfulness, add new 
elements to moral character. For instance, 
the slaves in the Southern States while their 
bondage seemed hopeless, exhibited little de- 
sire for improvement, appetite for education, 
or reaching out for the means of elevating 
themselves as a race; but when there was a 
hope set before them that they should be free, 
they became soldiers endowed with the self-re- 
spect and manly qualities of valor and endur- 
ance which are found in soldiers of other 
races. 

A theory of the way we are affected by 
thankfuless was recently brought out in a con- 
versation at one of our evening meetings, as 
follows : 





W.—It is a very important question how we can 
attract the good providences of God. At a spirit- 
ual séance some one asked the spirits how they 
knew when a circle was formed, or that a medium 
was present through whom they could communi- 
cate. They answered that at such times there is a 
peculiar light around the circle, and an aura ema- 
nating from the medium. The spirits seeing this 
light are attracted by it, and many of them rush 
toward it in hopes to get a chance to communicate 
with their friends. So when we are in distress 
of mind, if we can send up a rocket of thankful- 
ness, I have no doubt but it will summon good 
spirits to comfort and assist us. 

F—I was perplexed a few days ago by some 
accounts at the office and in consequence felt bad- 
ly after I came home. I did not see how I could 
adjust them. I tried for some time in vain to shake 
off the feeling of gloom that the worry of the day 
had brought upon me. Finally I said to myself 
“T have many things to make me thankful, though 
these accounts perplex me every day. I have a 
happy home, and loving hearts surround me; I am 
possessed of the great truth that Christ is in me.” 
This attitude of spirit not only gave me peace of 
mind and happiness, but I may add, it brought 
very good luck; for as I was -going to the office 
the next morning the solution of the difficulty in 
my accounts flashed through my mind and all came 
out right. 

M.—That reminds me of my experience not 
many days ago. I was meditating on the fact that 
during my youth I did not acquire much education, 
and was tempteu to feel badly about it, when the 
thought came to be thankful that I was as well 
off as I am. When I numbered to myself the 
causes I had for gratitude to God, my heart was filled 
with happiness and new life began to flow into me. 

W.—You sent up a rocket of thankfulness, and 
the good spirits took it as a signal, and rushed to- 
ward you to comfort you with their presence. 


It appears that communism and criticism were 
thought of by Fenélon over two hundred years 
ago. 

Whatever frankness he used at any time in 
speaking to his friends, he desired them to use the 





same to him. 
follows : 

* I request you not to spare me in telling me my 
faults. Though you should think you discover a 
fault in me, which perhaps I have not, the misfor- 
tune will not be great. If your intimations offend 
me, I shall see thereby that you have reached the 
quick. Thus you will do me a great kindness, by 
inuring me to reproof, and to a Christian lowliness 
of spirit. The higher I am raised in rank the 
more I ought to be humbled. I have need of this 
simplicity ; and I hope that, far from weakening 
our union, it will be a means to strengthen it.” 

We have proved over and over again that 
criticism given in love, is a strong bond of union. 
In speaking of communism Fenélon says: 

* Oh what a beautiful sight, tosee all kinds of goods 
in common, nobody looking on his own knowledge, 
virtues, joys, riches, as his peculiar property! It 
is thus that the saints in heaven possess every 
thing in God, without having any thing of their 
own. It is the flux and reflux of an infinite ocean 
of good, common to all, which satiates their de- 
sires and completes their happiness. They are 
perfectly rich by being perfectly poor. If this 
poverty of spirit prevailed here below, we should 
hear no more those cold words of mine and ¢hine. 
We should be all at the same time both poor and 
rich in unity. I am for nothing but unity. All 
counted beyond that proceeds from division; it 
speaks a plurality, se/f in each too much fondled.” 


To one of them he wrote as 


A GLIMPSE AT SUFFERING KANSAS. 





Harvey Co., Kansas, Fan. 5, 1875. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I write you from the center 
of grasshopper ravages and Kansas destitution. 
Too truly we are in a very unpleasant situation ; 
for between drought, chinch-bugs and grasshop- 
pers, this county has been stripped of every thing ; 
no work, a cold, hard winter upon us, with a scar- 
city of provisions, fuel and clothing—ot course 
suffering is the inevitable consequence. How it is 
to end the All-Seeing One only knows. 

Judging from newspaper reports donation after 
donation has been made to the Kansas sufferers, 
and yet nothing has ever reached this county. Can 
it be the appropriations fell inte dishonest hands? 
Many think so. Four suits ot Government cloth- 
ing have been distributed in this township, while 
twenty times that amount are needed. 

Our winter has been mild and open thus far, thank 
Heaven! We have been burning cornstalks as 
fuel for want of something better. After working 
all summer my husband said at the close of the 
season, that he would sell all he had raised for 
four-pence if any one wanted to buy. Nothing is 
left, not even for seed. Every one has gone from 
the country who could get away, while perforce 
we are denied that opportunity for the very oppo- 
site reasons. Corn and meal are not to be had; 
nor potatoes. Coal can be had for money, but 
that “sesame” is not to be procured. 

I tell you the future looks gloomy enough. 
Even if we struggle through the winter how are 
we to obtain seed tor the present year’s supply ? 

Perhaps you think my faith is weak indeed; not 
so—that is all that upholds me in these disastrous 
times. 

Now that you know the worst, dear friends, is it 
presumption to ask you again to send your pa- 
per gratuitously for another year? It is glad- 
ly welcomed. Our life is nothing but struggle, 
struggle with adverse fate, till I know not when 
you will get your just dues from us. Yet did I not 
know there are many who will make up these losses 
to you, I would hesitate and hesitate, and would 
be lost, for I should not see your valuable little 
paper the ONEIDA CIRCULAR. I hope soon to 
send you our county paper that you may glean 





from its columns some idea of the state of destitu- 
tion prevailing around us. 
With many thanks for past favors and accom- 
panying good wishes for your continued success, 
I remain truly yours, H. A. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 





DR. COTTON MATHER. 

N No. 62 of the Proceedings of the American 

Antiquarian Society we find some interesting 
information. At the semi-annual meeting of the 
Society held in Boston, April 29, 1874, Mr. S. F. 
Haven, the Librarian, called attention in his Report 
to an unpublished manuscript by Cotton Mather, 
entitled the “ Angel of Bethesda,” being an essay 
on medical subjects, which, by its many peculiari- 
ties, throws new light on the character of its author. 
This was written when Cotton Mather was more 
than sixty years of age. He had studied medicine 
a short time in his youth, and had “had nearly forty 
years of the experience which a clergyman who is 
pastor of a large flock has in the observation of 
common diseases.” The treatise is divided into 
sixty-six “capsulas,” and the reporter gives a 
sketch of the work from which I will briefly ex- 
tract such passages as will most readily show how 
Cotton Mather viewed the subject of disease. 
The striking features are, the insight he shows into 
the importance of spiritual influences on the bodi- 
ly health, and the theory he propounds of the pro- 
pagation of disease by animalculz ; points in medi- 
cal science which are not generally understood, 
even in our day. The reporter says: 


In his capsula prima, Cotton Mather makes va- 
rious pious deductions from his statement that “it 
was sin which first brought sickness into a sinful 
world, and which yet continues to sicken the world 
with a world of diseases” —and that “sickness is 
in short flagellum Dei pro peccatis mundi;” with 
the further consideration that while “the Soul and 
the Body constitute one person, the Body is unto 
the Soul the instrument of iniquity; hence for the 
Sins of the one there come sufferings on the other.” 
“Wherefore under sickness we should make a sol- 
emn inquiry after sin.” For while “ self-examina- 
tion is incumbent upon all men, upon sick men it is 
peculiarly incumbent.” “ Let our sickness itself be 
such an emetic as to make us vomit up our sin, 
with a penitent confession of it.” “Wherefore, 
both under the sickness and after it we should be 
more concerned for beiug saved from sin than from 
sickness ;”’ and “it should be more of a care that 
our sickness be removed in mercy than that it 
should be removed at all.” And also, “the sick- 
ness that enfeebles us must make us fly more vig- 
orously than ever unto the expiatory sacrifice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ for the Forgiveness of our Sins.” 
For “the sickness is utterly lost upon us if it 
render not a Christ more precious.” 


This shows us perhaps sufficiently Cotton Math- 
er’s scheme and his method. He states that the 
design of his essay is ‘the Cure of a Sinful Soul,” 
and calls it Psychopharmacon, treating the body 
only as the instrument of the soul and of iniquity. 
* * * * * * * 

Next comes the Chapter upon the “ Tree of Life;” 
“the Blessings of an Healed Soul,” then chapters 
on universal medicine, the same being prayers and 
alms-giving ; and upon “the probable seat of al’ 
diseases and a general cure of them,” which is the 
“ Breath of Life” and a “Serious Piety.” “The 
fear of the Lord tendeth to Life.” Then comes 


chapter upon exercise which he regards justly as :_ 


sort of catholicon, and upon which he makes the 
further “Reflection,” “Bodily exercise profiteth a 
little: but Piety is profitable for all things.” Then 
in the next chapter, under the title of Conjecturalia, 
he develops the theory of the propagation of dis- 
ease by animalculz; and in the next treats of “ No- 
table Cures from the Invisible World.” And here 
his credulity and superstition and piety are so thick 
a muddle as to serve for a considerable apology to 
him, for all which he had done to foment and sus- 
tain the persecution of witchcraft. He obviously 
mistakes the dreams and delusions of sickness for 
visitations of angels. and ascribes recoveries that 
are in the usual order of nature, to supernatural 
agencies. 


The next extract shows that Cotton Mather did 
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good service in the battles which that early colony 
had with the small-pox. To properly appreciate 
his efforts we must must remember that this oc- 
curred seventy years before Jenner discovered the 
virtue of vaccination with cow-pox. The reporter 
continues : 


There is one subject, however, upon which Cot- 
ton Mather writes, where his knowledge is obvi- 
ously more accurate and more valuable. This is 
the subject of inoculation of small-pox, of which 
disease, also, he gives a very goodaccount. It will 


be recollected that he first suggested this to phy- | 


sicians in Boston in 1721; and assisted and -sus- 
tained Dr. Zabdiel Boylston in its introduction here, 
which was also its introduction into America, with 
spirit and courage and successful perseverance, 
ainst calumny, persecution, and even violence. 
is account of this operation and its results is so 
complete and so correct that it is worth copying 
here as a matter of antiquarian and scientific inter- 
est; for the operation itself is superseded by the 
safer one of vaccination, and is even forbidden by 
legislative enactment in some of the States, al- 
though it has been performed in our own State re- 
peatedly within the last year. Cotton Mather says 
that he was first instructed in this ‘“ wonderful 
ractice” by a Guramantee servant of his, long 
fore he knew that any Europeans or Asiatics had 
the least acquaintance with it, and some years be- 
for it was enriched with the communications of the 
learned foreigners, whose accounts I found agreeing 
with what I received of my servant, when he showed 
me the scar of the wound made for the operation ; 
and said that “no person ever died of the small- 
pox in their country that had the courage to use it.” 
He says that the first communication on this sub- 
ject was from Dr. Emanuel Timourus, R.S.S., who 
wrote from Constantinople, in December, 1713, to 
the effect that this practice had been introduced 
there “by the Circassians and Georgians, and other 
Asiaticks, for about fourty years.” 

Cotton Mather first describes how the operation 
is done in Constantinople, the virus being taken 
from a healthy young person “that has the small- 
pox of the best sort upon him on the Twelfth or 
Thirteenth Day of his Decumbiture,” and goes on 


~ with the history of the results as described from 


the Levant, exemption from graver and frequently 
fatal diseases being produced bya “transplantation,” 
which has no very great inconveniences. He then 
gives his own description under fourteen heads. 


The description we omit for want of space. 
Cotton Mather’s merits in that matter deserve to 
be studied and brought to light more fully. All 
the facts I have been able to find in books of refer- 
ence corroborate the above statements. 

The Report also discusses the character of the 
Mather family, especially of Cotton and Increase 
Mather, and their connection with the story of 
witchcraft delusions. It is well known that Cotton 
Mather took a very active part in the proceedings 
against suspected persons during the witchcraft 
excitement. He was a man of great learning, the 
leading scholar of his time ; and, from his position 
as preacher and writer, he stood as one of the rep- 
resentative men of Massachusetts colony, wield- 
ing a wide influence. These facts have led many 
to cast the larger part of the blame of the severe 
proceedings of that time upon him, it may be un- 
justly. Mr. Haven says: 


The tide of modern opinion has set so generally 
against Increase and Cotton Mather that people 
who read history and observe how much they were 
resyected in their own time, notwithstanding the 
fu’ proportion of enmities and jealousies attending 

oublic consideration they commanded, begin to 
iny, sire if their faults may not possibly now be even 
more exaggerated than were their merits when 
these men were seen and measured by the eyes of 
contemporaries and daily associates. 

To show the stern feeling often expressed to- 
ward Cotton Mather on account of his part in those 
proceedings and the responsibility thus laid upon 
him, I quote the following passages from Drake’s 
“Witchcraft Delusion in New England” : 

In the midst of the proceedings against the peo- 
ple charged with being witches, and while several 
jails were crowded with those unfortunate persons, 
a very serious question arose, which, of itself, was 
calculated to cause the most violent of the prose- 
cutors to stay their bloody hands, and to ask 





themselves what they had been doing? and if, 
after all, there was not a possibility that they had 
been guilty of shedding innocent blood? The 
question was a very simple and natural one, 
namely, Is it not possible for a witch to appear in 


the shape of an innocent person?....This ques- 
tion divided the people, and from that division 
safety resulted.....Nevertheless, strong ground 


having been taken that witches existed, and per- 
sons reputed witches having been prosecuted with 
the utmost rigor and unrelenting perseverance for a 
long time, the chief agents in these bloody pro- 
ceedings, firm in their convictions that they had 
done righteously, deemed it incumbent upon them- 
selves to keep the people to the same opinions. 

This was the origin of this unfortunate book, 
“ The Wonders of the Invisible World” [written 
by Cotton Mather]; the chief part, or perhaps all 
of which, was composed while above one hundred 
poor people in and about Salem and Boston were 
suffering a wretched imprisonment in the filthy and 
barbarous jails of those days, to which jails and 
prisons of our day are in comparison, palaces. 

And from the very opening of that work it was 
discovered that it was intended as a “defense” of 
what had been already done, as well as to urge a 
continuance of those proceedings “until the land 
was fully purged of the Demons which infested 
it.” 


Such accounts as the above would give us the 
opinion that Cotton Mather was a cruel, relentless 
fanatic, who hesitated not even at bloodshed. In 
striking contrast with that idea is the following 
from Mr. Haven’s Report: 

In a letter received lately from a gentleman 
whose ancestors were connected closely with the 
Salem witchcraft proceedings, and who is prepar- 
ing to print a new and exhaustive account of those 
events from the vantage ground of modern Spirit- 
ualism, the writer states that Cotton Mather, “when 
he could manage cases of witchcraft alone, and pri- 
vately, was disposed to do it patiently, kindly, 
wisely even, as looked at from his standpoint. 
He had obtained glimpses of mesmeric force, and 
began to learn that by movements of his hands 
and arms he could vary their action. For this he 
was ridiculed by Calef. The difficulty with him— 
but of which he was all unconscious—was that he 
ascribed the aid he received to the Almighty direct- 
ly, and perhaps presumed that it came because of 
his holiness, while he in fact derived it from chance 
compliance with the laws which govern the natural 
forces called mesmeric or animal magnetism. When 
he worked alone he was the best manager of witch- 
craft cases of his day.” 

The reference to modern Spiritualism in this 
connection is very suggestive. Many of the phe- 
nomena of the memorable year of the witchcraft 
delusions correspond closely to those which are 
now common among spiritualistic mediums. Mr. 
Haven remarks upon this : 

It is not for us, in these days of table-tippings, 
of magic circles, and ghostly communications, con- 
nected with scenes and actions nearly as absurd 
and puerile, if not as gross, as those of the suppos- 
ed cases of demoniacal possession, to pronounce 
such appearances to be wholly imaginary, or wholly 
the result of deliberate deceit; unless we are also 
prepared to condemn our friends and neighbors 
who firmly believe in the honesty of such preter- 
natural claims, and only do not happen to live ina 
time when they are regarded as unholy and dan- 
gerous, and are punishable by law. 


Mr. Haven’s entire report isinteresting, but we can 
not give more of it here. Enough has been quoted 
to show the more favorable view of Cotton Math- 
er’s character which those who have studied his 
record the most carefully are now inclined to take. 


THE KENTUCKY “JERKS.” 


In the same pamphlet there is a paper by Isaac 
Smucker, of Ohio, on “The Great Awakening,” 
being an account of the peculiar revival which oc- 
curred in Kentucky in the year 1800. The excite- 
ment began under the ministrations of two clergy- 
men, the McGee brothers, but many ministers of 
different denominations afterward participated. A 
course of Camp-Meetings was instituted. Great 
crowds of people attended, and soon unusual 
phenomena began to appear. 


Scores of persons of all classes and descriptions 
would be struck down, instantaneously, as by elec- 





tric power, and remain, many of them at least, for 
hours, in a state of insensibility, or apparent un- 
consciousness. A few were known to remain in 
this condition of apparently suspended animation 
for an entire day. This was called the falling ex- 
ercise, and the interest of the meeting was generally 
estimated by the number “ ¢hat fe//,” which often 
ran into hundreds, and, as will subsequently ap- 
pear, at one meeting at least, into ¢housands / Many 
of the subjects of the fad/ing exercise, as well as 
others also, were seized by a species of convulsions 
called “jerks,” during which the whole body would 
be “jerked” violently from place to place, regard- 
less of all obstacles! With others a single limb 
only would be thus influenced, while most of those 
subject to the “jerks” would commence “jerking” 
backward and forward with fearful rapidity and 
violence, sometimes bringing their heads near to 
the floor or ground! But it was not alone in the 
“great congregation” that these strange exercises 
were witnessed, for many persons were seized with 
the “jerks” while on the highway, and so violently 
too, as to be often “ erked” from the saddle; while 
still others, male and female, were often thus af- 
fected when engaged at their usual vocations, 
upon their farms, at their shops and stores, and in 
their houses ! 


Besides the falling exercise and the “jerks” 
they had the darking exercise, resembling the bark- 
ing of dogs and “holy laughing.” At the Cane 
Ridge Camp-Meeting, which was the culmination 
of this excitement, twenty thousand persons were 
present ; about three thousand “fell;” others in- 
dulged in unparalleled antics and extravaganzas, un- 
der the influence which came upon them. 

No one who has watched the process of ‘‘devel- 
oping’’ mediums nowadays can read this account 
without being amused at the resemblance their 
performances bear to the “jerks,” *‘ barking,” “ fall- 
ing,” etc., which attended the “great awakening.” A 
great variety of such phenomena, including the 
“ power” of the Methodists, are getting to be well 
understood through the recent experiments in 
Spiritualism. FP. W. 8. 


LOSING THE HAPPY OUT OF A HEART. 

A mother who was leaving her home on a visit, 
told her little boy and girl not to go through a gate 
at the bottom of their garden, which opened into 
the wood. The children were very happy for a long 
time after their mother had gone, but at last, in 
their play, having reached the gate through which 
they were not to pass, the little boy began to feel 
an earnest desire to go into the wood. He per- 
suaded his sister to follow him. Nothing appeared 
to disturb them, and after rambling and playing 
about, they returned, having concluded not to tell 
their mother where they had been, unless she 
asked them; she had not expected them to disobey 
and never thought of inquiring. Notwithstanding 
this, the little boy did not feel comfortable. He 
knew he had done wrong, and he could not help 
feeling unhappy. 

When Sunday night came, and the little boy had 
been washed for bed, he and his mother began to 
have a nice talk, as they usually had at that time. 
James could not keep his sad secret any longer 
from his kind mother, so he told her what he and 
his sister had done ; and then in some sort to show 
that her command was needless, he said that noth- 
ing had happened to them. The mother let him 
know that something did befall them, and that they 
had lost something, and urged her little boy 
to think what it could be. Perhaps she meant 
they had lost the habit of obedience, and would be 
easily led to do wrong again; or perhaps she 
meant they had lost her confidence. 

The little boy could not think for a long time of 
any thing he had lost. He knew that he had left 
his ball safe, that his knife was in his pocket, and 
that his slate-pencil was at hand when he wanted 
to use it. But as he continued to think, he remem- 
bered how uneasy and uncomfortable he had been 
all the week, and at last, in a low, sorrowful voice, 
he said, “Mother, I did Jose something in the 
wood, I did; / /ost the happy out of my heart /” 

DEAR SISTER AND EDITOR :—I clipped the 
above pretty story from a popular periodical. The 
moral hinted at is, I think, apropos to big and lit- 
tle. J take it home with considerable unction to 


my own heart, How many times I have had an en- 
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vious, unthankful thought, or a passing gust of ill- 
temper, though perfectly hidden from all around 
me, take all the happy out of my heart and leave 
in its place a spiritual ache, oftentimes so intense 
as to cause real physical pain in the pit of my 
stomach! I suppose this sensation is caused by 
our grieving the spirit, as the Primitive Christians 
phrased it. We all have this internal monitor 
passing judgment on our conduct. It might be 
called our sixth sense. In the case of the little 
boy, he had been trained to obedience, until there 
had been developed in him a sense of right and 
wrong that acted and came to conclusions, inde- 
pendently of his mind. This sense was outraged 
by his behavior, and its iteration of disapproval 
in its own peculiar language, was what took the 
happy out of his heart. 

So with us “children of a larger growth,” the 
soul or heart sometimes severely censures that on 
which the mind passes slight judgment, and if we 
disiegard its admonitions, brings it to terms from 
sheer starvation for happiness. The rebuke from 
sucha near friendis keen and thrilling. The voice of 
the heart is seldom bribed to silence, and not rare- 
ly, despises the logic of the head. The premises 
of its syllogisms are based on a subtile philosophy 
beyond the ken of the brain—as much more re- 
fined as the spirit is than the body. Those whose 
ears are attentive to the “ still, small voice” of the 
spirit within, will seldom lose the happy out of 
their hearts. A. E. H. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. WorvdeEN, EDITOR. 


TO OUR OUTSIDE FRIENDS. 


E frequently receive calls to help in starting 

some new socialistic movement, either by 
advertising it in the CIRCULAR, or advising friends 
to join, or by sending some of our own family to as- 
sist, or by financial aid. One man is anxioas to 
get ninety-nine others beside himself to contribute 
each one hundred dollars more or less, to a general 
fund ; enter into a league with the O. C. and form 
a constitution and code of laws from it; then re- 
pair to the Western countty where land and free- 
dom can be had, and establish a Community home. 
Another offers land in Arkansas to a Community 
colony which shall consist of five hundred opera- 
tives, who are to work ten hours a day, he and his 
family having the preference in furnishing the 
colonists with milk, butter, eggs, cheese etc., at 
fair rates. Another thinks the CIRCULAR ought to 
facilitate the acquaintance with one another of 
people honestly desirous of communistic effort, and 
considers it one of its greatest faults that it does 
not do so. “ Better some failures than preventing 
ONE success.” 

In some cases the desire to make money by the 
operation is too evidently the ruling thought. 
Others may be of that class, who, failing in success 
im every thing else, imagine that they are peculiarly 
fitted for life in a Community. But there are many 
who are longing earnestly for the companionship 
of loving, sympathetic brothers and sisters; for 
the society of those who are devoted heart and 
soul to the cause of Christ. 

To the first class, those who see only money in 
it, we can only say that we are in no sense a colony, 
or founders of colonies, but rather church-builders, 
home-dwellers. _Money-making is not our first 
We earnestly advise those who think 
of starting colonies ona basis more or less commu- 
nistic,$to buy a copy of American Socialisms and 


business. 





study it carefully; then read Nordhoff’s new book 
on the Communistic Societies of the United States, 
when they will be able to intelligentiy count the 
cost of the job ; but do not ask us to father it. 

To the second class we should only say, “If 
you think a Community is a nice thing, and you 
wish it to prosper, keep away from it till you can 
make your life a success where you are.” 

The third class—those who are seeking, not 
a pleasanter life, but a better one—is the one that 
enlists our sympathy. To them it may seem 
strange that while we constantly praise the beauties 
of Community life; the pleasures of our home; 
the benefits of criticism; the advantages for edu- 
cation; the joys of living with those who love God 
and serve Him, we yet hold them off—keep our 
doors fast closed against them—and do not as- 
sist in forming other families. 

On the first page of every CIRCULAR are given 
many reasons why we do not receive more mem- 
bers. But suppose that we were to admit all who 
think they are prepared to join; how many would 
long endure the criticism and judgment that tries 
every man’s work so as by fire? People must be ter- 
ribly in earnest for the salvation of their souls, to 
make good Community men and women. We who 
know what soul-searching, what sorrow of heart, what 
agony of prayer are mingled with our joys, realize 
that it is kind to hold off many who are ready to 
enlist, until we feel that they will be able to endure 
hardness as good soldiers. To such as have an 
eternal purpose to help us in our effort to establish 
God’s kingdom in this world, we say, ‘‘ Commence 
a Community where you are. Do not think you 
must make some great move, or do some great 
thing. The O. C. grew out of a Bible-class. Start 
such a class in your own family. Study the Com- 
munity writings. Show the world that your reli- 
gion makes you not only fervent in spirit but dili- 
gent in business. In his own good time God may 
interest some friend or neighbor. Should this 
happen, arrange frequent little meetings if possible. 
Introduce free criticism. Be perfectly kind, yet 
perfectly sincere with each other. In this way you 
will have the germ of a Community family. Be in 
no haste to begin social innovations. Make sure 
that you can live harmoniously as you are, and can 
take criticism well, before essaying more difficult 
tasks.” C. A. C. 


NORDHOFF ON THE O. C. 





Il. 
R. NORDHOFF says the dress worn by the 
women of the O. C. “is no doubt extremely 
convenient, and it is entirely modest,” though 
lacking in grace and beauty ; and in these latter 
respects the dress of women as prescribed by 
fashion evidently suits him no better, for he de- 
nounces it as ‘‘ sufficiently barbarous, particularly 
the abominable false hair and the preposterously 
ugly hats.” 
Respecting education in the O. C. our author 
Says: ; 


For the children they have a sufficiently good school, 
in which the Bible takes a prominent part as a text- 
book. The young people are encouraged to continue 
their studies, and they have two or three classes in his- 
tory, one in grammar, and several in French, Latin, 
geology, etc. These study and recite at odd times ; and 
it is their policy not to permit the young men and wo- 
men to labor too constantly. The Educational Com- 
mittee superintends the evening classes. 


They also cultivate vocal and instrumental music; and 
have several times sent one or two of their young wo- 
men to New York to receive special musical instruction. 
Also for some years they have kept several of their 
young men in the Yale Scientific School, and in other 
departments of that university. Thus they have edu- 
cated two of their members to be physicians ; two in the 
law; one in mechanical engineering ; one in architect- 
ure; and others in other pursuits. Usually these have 
been young men from twenty-two to twenty-five years 
of age, who had prepared themselves practically be- 
forehand, 





It is their habit to change their a people from 
one employment to another, and thus make mas- 
ter of several trades. The young women are not ex- 
cluded from this variety; and they have now several 
girls learning the machinists’ trade, in a building appro- 
priated to this purpose; and their instructor told me 
they were especially valuable for the finer and more deli- 
cate kinds of lathe-work. A young man whom they sent 
to the Sheffield Scientific School to study mechanical en- 
gineering had been for a year or two in the machine shop 
before he went to Yale; heis now at the head of the 
silk works. Their student in architecture had in the 
same way prepared himself in their carpenters’ shop. 
Those who think of Communism as the grave of 
individual skill, invention, and intellectual develop- 
ment, will be surprised at the following paragraphs : 


No one who visits a communistic society which has 
been for some time in existence can fail to be struck with 
the amount of ingenuity, inventive skill, and business 
talent developed among men from whom, in the outer 
world, one would not expect such qualities. This is 
true, too, of the Oneida Communists. They contrived 
all the machinery they use for making traps—one very 
ingenious piece making the links for the chains. They 
had no sooner begun to work in silk than they invented 
a little toy which measures the silk thread as it is wound 
on spools, and accurately gauges the number of yards ; 
and another which tests the strength of silk ; and these 
have come into such general use that they already make 
them for sale. 

So, too, when they determined to begin the silk manu- 
facture, they sent one of their young men and two wo- 
men to work as hands in a well-managed factory. In 
six months these returned, having sufficiently mastered 
the business to undertake the employment and instruc- 
tion of hired operatives. Of the machinery they use, 
they bought one set and made all the remainder upon 
its pattern, in their own foundry and shops. A young 
man who had studied chemistry was sent out to a dye- 
house, and in a few months made himself a competent 
dyer. In all this complicated enterprise they made so 
few mistakes that in six months after they began to pro- 
duce silk-twist their factory had a secure reputation in 
the market. 


Mr. Nordhoff says all the people of the O. C. 
in one way or another came under his eye, and this 
is the impression they made upon him: 


Some of them have the hard features of toil-worn 
New England farmers; others look like the average 
business-men of our country towns or inland cities ; 
others are students, and there are a number of college- 
bred men in the community. A fine collection of birds 
in a cabinet, skillfully stuffed and mounted, showed me 
that there is in the society a lively love of natural his- 
tory. The collection 1s, I should think, almost complete 
for the birds of the region about Oneida. 


The people seem contented, and pleased with their 
success, as well they may be, for it is remarkable. They 
use good language, and the standard of education among 
them is considerably above the average. No doubt the 
training they get in their evening discussions, and in the 
habit of writing for a paper whose English is pretty care- 
fully watched, has benefited them. They struck me 
as matter-of-fact, with no nonsense or romance about 
them, by no means overworked, and with a certain, per- 
haps for their place in life, high average of culture. I 
should -_ that the women are inferior to the men: ex- 
amining the faces at an evening meeting this was the 
impression I carried away. 

The remark in the preceding paragraph, that the 
women of the Community are inferior to the men, 
is an old fling, and in the opinion of the Commu- 
nity men at least, untrue. Our women prefer sim- 
plicity to luxury, convenience to discomfort, to 
seem what they are rather than what they are not ; 
they have therefore discarded what even Mr. Nord- 
hoff characterizes as the abominations and barbar- 
ities of fashion; and the contrast between their 
present appearance and that of what are called 
well-dressed women of society is greater than be- 
tween the appearance of the Community men and 
the men of the world; but we do not believe it is 
So great as the contrast would be between the vo- 
taries of fashion when in full dress and the same 
women could their dress be made to compare in 
simplicity with that of Community women. That the 
women of the Community are not inferior to the 
men of the Community in character and culture is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that they fill places 
of the highest responsibility in the Community, 
and that as department-superintendents, book- 
keepers, financiers, writers, editors, and even as 
general leaders and managers of Communities, they 
have not suffered in comparison with tiie men. 
Mr. Nordhoff continues : 


If I should add that the predominant impression made 
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upon me was that it was a common-place company, I 
might give offense ; but, after all, what else but this 
could be the expression of people whose lives are re- 
moved from need, and narrowly bounded by their com- 
munity; whose religious theory calls for no internal 
struggles, and, once within the community, very little 
self-denial ; who are well-fed and sufficiently amused, 
and not overworked, and have no future to fear! The 
greater passions are not stirred in such a life.—If these 
are once thoroughly awakened, the individual leaves the 
community. 

It is impossible that any one should be able to 
truthfully portray the inward experience of two or 
three hundred persons on sucha short, and nec- 
essarily superficial, acquaintance as Mr. Nordhoff 
had with the O. C. The observations of a few 
days are obviously inadequate to suchatask. The 
religious theory of the O. C. demands the displace- 
ment of selfishness in respect to every passion—a 
work involving constant “struggle” and “ self- 
denial,” and a “stirring of the greater passions” 
that words can not describe. True, the O. C. are 
undertaking to tame the passions, and expect a 
quiet time with them when this work is completed, 
but the taming process is far enough from being quiet 
or comfortable. One of the principal agents used 
in carrying it on is criticism, next described in Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book, and criticism cuts like a two-edged 
sword between the true and false in character—re- 
vealing all egotism and insincerity and every form 
of self-seeking. If a man can submit to that with- 
out self-denial or internal struggle, he will do what 
others have found impossible. Indeed, Mr. Nord- 
hoff says of the person whose criticism he wit- 
nessed: “Amid all this very plain speaking the 
subject sat speechless, looking before him; but as 
the accusations multiplied, his face grew paler, and 
drops of perspiration began to stand upon his fore- 
head.” 


In this connection we may as well give Mr. 
Nordhoff’s verdict on the system of criticism it- 
self. He says: 

The institution of Criticism, a description of which I 
have reserved for this place, is a most important and in- 
genious device, which Noyes and his followers rightly 
regard as the corner-stone of their practical community 
life. It is in fact their main instrument of government ; 
and it is useful as a means of eliminating uncongenial 
elements, and also to train those who remain into har- 
mony with the general system and order. 

The account of the Community closes with two 
original hymns. We regret that the first is repro- 
duced with so many errors, as it is a favorite with 
the Community. The first four lines should read— 

Let us go, brothers, go, 
To the Eden of heart-love— 
Where the fruits of life grow, etc. 
These lines are printed thus: 
Let us sing, brothers, sing, 
In the Eden of heart-love— 
Where the fruits of life spring, etc. 

The refrain should of course be all the way 
through, 

Let us go, brothers, go. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
THE teamsters are improving the fine sleighing 
to draw logs from the West Hill. 


WE have lately received several entertaining 
and instructive primers for the children, from the 
authoress, Mrs. H. N. Greene Butts, of Hopedale, 
Mass. 


Tues., Fan. 12.—A company of three or four 
persons went to Joppa this morning to put the 
house in readiness for the men who will go to-mor- 
row to fill the ice-house with ice. 


“A METHODIST minister who lately made us a 
visit remarked that he had frequently preached 
against us, but was thankful for an opportunity of 


for people to talk of that about which they know 
nothing.” 

He seemed surprised to learn that we believed 
in Christ and the Bible. 


Our annual ice harvest is finished. 174 1-2 
cords (349 loads) have been drawn; the O. C. family 
taking 52 cords, the Villa family 18 1-2 cords, the 
fruit department, for the keep, 66 cords, and the re- 
mainder, 38 cords, stored away for the W. P. factory. 
The cost of getting out the ice, team-work, packing 
the ice-houses, and superintendence, amounting: to 
$341.09. 


A LATE W. C. journal says that the Wallingford 
Printing Co., did a job the other day for an old 
Puritan lady which read as follows: 


NOTICE! 


“No one need call on Ruth Hull to weave 
Carpets, unless they can comply with her terms. 
First, the rags must be clean, then cut decently 
fine, each bag of rags weighed and marked with the 
owner’s name and weight of rags. 
“T will go for the rags to any place within six 
miles, and carry the carpet home, but not deliver, 
until the bill is paid in full, which will be 33 cts. 
a yd. for warp and weaving, and 5 cts. a pound for 
coloring. 

“Tf any one deceives me in weight of rags, they 
will be returneu without weaving. RUTH HULL. 

“ Wallingford, Conn., Fan. 1, 1875.” 


OnE of the horses belonging to the silk-depart- 
ment has been ailing for about three months. The 
only noticeable symptom was loss of appetite. 
She grew steadily poor and thin, in spite of every 
effort to help her, and the wise ones were at their 
wits’ ends. At last Mr. Goff, who was obliged to 
use her a few days, began to watch her manner of 
eating very closely, and he noticed though she 
took oats into her mouth hungrily enough, she soon 
spit them out again. It soon occurred to him that 
something must be the matter with her mouth; 
and on examination he founda stick two inches 
wide and three-eighths of an inch thick, extending 
across the roof of her mouth, and wedged so 
tightly between her teeth that it had to be pryed 
out with a lever. This had so obstructed the pas- 
sage to the throat that the poor creature had been 
actually starving to death. 


WE are indebted to Mr. P. C. Van Buskert for a 
copy of the South Pacific Times, published in Cal- 
lao, Peru, bearing date, Dec. 17. It is printed part- 
ly in Spanish and partly in English. Under the 
heading of “The Revolution” it gives the latest 
news about the last Peruvian overturn, and how 
they are getting along in the Argentine Republic 
with theirs. They are used to that sort of thing, 
you know. The editor stingingly remarks that the 
trouble is that officials do not care how many revo- 
lutions they have if they can only manage to keep 
in the top of the official tree, and live on the public 
Treasury, which sounds quite like home. In the 
advertising columns we find a conspicuous notice 
of the “Great New York Circus”’ at Lima, Sauce 
Street, 2rd among others the following notice in 
Spanish: “Smithy Ca., Hidraulicos, Gasfitteros, 
Plomeros,” etc. We don’t read Spanish, but we 
think we could give a guess at Smith’s business. 
Ice is also prominently advertised. 


“ AUNTY ROBINSON ” is one of our oldest mem- 
bers if we count the revolutions of the great wheel 
—time. But in the best sense she is young and 
sprightly, and a real treasure to the Community. 
She has been a member only three or four years, 
though for over a quarter of a century she was 
“heart and soul” on the side of Bible Commu- 
nism. For long years it was the desire of her 
heart to become one of our circle, but circumstan- 
ces so adjusted themselves that this fond hope was 





seeing things for himself. Said he, “It is wrong 


But while she waited she grew in our favor and 
confidence, and waxed more and more zealous for 
the cause. 

At length at the ripe age of eighty, her affairs 
became so arranged that she was enabled to settle 
with the world and come to her long-loved home. 


Is she a burden, do youask? Notshe. Always 

ready for any service, she covets the privilege of 
being useful. She asks not to be petted and treat- 

ed as if her work were done. Does she sit in the 

easy chair and fall asleep over her knitting-work? 

No indeed. She knits to be sure, but only when 

more important business is finished. She is an 
excellent nurse, and spends several hours each day 
in waiting on one who ishelpless. Besides this she 
skeins silk, soothes the babies, attends the ‘‘ sew- 
ing bees,” and is a “minute-woman” to go where 
help is needed; in fact, “Aunty R.,” seems to 
have begun life over again, so completely does she 
ignore age. It is her greatest pleasure to contri- 
bute to the joys of home. In this she succeeds. 
We all love her, and trust that she will be spared 
many long years to gladden our household. 

Much as the prejudice is against the O. C. in 
the world at large, it is a notable fact that our 
agents are always treated with marked respect by 
persons who know from whence they come. It is 
proverbial that “O.C.” has become a password in the 
business world, always insuring us good treatment. 
For a year or two we have employed several hired silk 
agents, men of honesty and good character. From 
one of these, we have lately received the following 
letter, which corroborates this fact : 


Detroit, Mich., Fan., 4., 1875. 

“DEAR Mr. E.:—I find that by registering as 
per sample ‘ , agent for the Oneida Commu- 
nity, all the daily papers, the next mornin 
have my name classed among the prominent hote 
arrivals. And when I am at hotels it is ‘ Mr. 
, and ‘Mr. , and they are all ver 
obliging and accommodating. I am eyed by all 
gents of the hotel, who want to see the ‘ free-love’ 
agent. When I register as above, I get the best 
room, and am asked from one to four questions by 
the clerk during my stay at the hotel, who wants 
information-about the O. C. As Igo through the 
reading-room or office, one says to another, ‘ There 
is the O. C. agent Oneida.’ I do not hear all this, 
but I can tell by their looks and actions if I hear 
but just a word. 

“TI do enjoy receiving this notice, and it gives 
me a great desire to do my best. If you wish to 
countermand my registering as above, please notify 
me. I am happy, contented and doing right. 











Our Turkish bath is small and rather incon- 
venient, it having been “ fixed up” more as an ex- 
periment than for any thing permanent. Small as 
it is, we find it a great luxury. It is patronized 
from ten in the morning until ten at night without 
cessation ; the women occupying till one o’clock 
P. M., and the men the remainder of the day. So 
popular has the bath become that our old bath- 
rooms—though fitted up in excellent style, with 
many modern improvements,—are really quite for- 
saken. They are good, but the “ Turkish” is 
better. 

It is a “cure for every ill.” If you are weary, 
nervous, head-achey or back-achey, an hour in the 
Turkish bath will set you all right—make a new 
creature of you. That is, if you are discreet. In 
this as in every thing else you must not go to excess. 
It is a good friend if you use it well; if you abuse 
it, you must suffer the consequences. There is such 
a thing as overdoing the matter. Excessive 
bathing is weakening. Some persons may feel im- 
proved by a daily ablution, while you are better off 
‘with only one or two a week. Find out what you 
can bear and then be judicious. Don’t denounce 
the “Turkish bath” z# foto, because it does not 
happen to agree with you. The fact that you have 
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somewhat aggravated by bathing, need not deprive 
others who have none, and who are benefited and 
improved by it, from speaking in its praise. 

The above advice is intended only for those whom 
it may concern. 

The Turkish bath has found universal favor 
with the family here, and we have heard of 
but two instances where persons have experi- 
enced bad results from taking it. It is highly 
probable that a large and more convenient bath- 
room will be built in due time. Until then we 
shall he quite content with such things as we have. 


“THe Old Mill” where our carpenters-shop 
now is, about which cluster such a world of mem- 
ories, deserves to have its history written some- 
time. Twenty-eight years ago its site was occupi- 
ed by an old slab-roofed Indian saw-mill. With 
the advent of the Community the saw-mill soon 
gave place to the present structure. At first the 
saw-mill occupied a large part of the new building. 
Then a flouring-mill was started. Soon after we did 
something at wagon-making, broom-making and 
rustic garden seats. After a while a machine-shop 
was started by some of our men who had learned 
the trade of Mr. Inslee in Newark. Shortly after- 
ward the saw-mill was entirely crowded out and 
the trap-business began to edge in from the old 
blacksmith-shop which stood across the road, by 
the bridge. 

The traps soon occupied the greater part of the 
first story and basement, leaving only the flouring- 
mill—changed meanwhile to a grist-mill—on the 
first floor, with machine-shop and wood-shop, and 
afterward the CIRCULAR-office on the second floor. 
A brick wing was next added for a forge-shop. 
In 1864 when the trap-shop withdrew to its pre- 
sent quarters, the bag-business took possession, 
which was soon joined by the fruit-preserving. At 
last the laundry moved into the brick wing and the 
carpenters-shop took possession of the main build- 
ing which it still holds undisturbed. One-half of the 
great garret was at one time filled with beds, the 
sleeping quarters of fifteen or twenty of our young 
menandboys, now accomodated nearer home. The 
Old Mill was the cradle of our manufacturing indus- 
tries. If ithas fostered some hair-brained schemes ; 
it has also nurtured enterprises that have given us 
our wealth. It was our industrial academy where 
many of the leading business men of the O. C. 
got the rudiments of their education. 


THE EDITOR AS FLORIST. 


IN the first enthusiasm of moving our printing- 
business from the Tontine to the Arcade last 
spring, we resolved—as people will when they are 
starting out in a new way—to have every thing on 
a little finer scale than it was before. Seeing that 
our English ivy “lived, and thrived and grew” so 
well in the genial climate of the composing-room, 
we reflected that other plants quite as ornamental 
might be made to do the same. So we procured of 
the florist two fuschias, a rose geranium anda 
“horse-shoe geranium” and set them in the light 
of a southern window. 


Here they grew in great luxuriance, and soon 
flowers rich in beauty unfolded every day. Gor- 
geous geraniums of finest hue pleased the eyes of all 
who saw them. They were so much the envy of 
our neighbors in the box-room that the foreman 
one day begged for “one little cutting” from the 
beautiful plant. They were the pride of the editor 
who made it her daily business to water, and look 
after the flowers. And certainly she was well paid 
for her pains. 

During the extreme heat of summer the plants , 
were taken from pots and put into a large square 
box, and set outside of the window on the north of 
the office, as the midday sun was too intense for the 





tender fuchsias. Thus from spring till autumn these 


| 
plants were well-cared for, and rivalled in beauty | 
any in Mr. Bradley’s flower-garden. 


When the biting frosts of autumn came, we re- . 


moved our treasures indoors, putting them on a 
table which stood at one end of the room, but 
which was several feet distant from any window. 

The consequences of this change are fearful 
to relate. 

Our sincere intention was to put the plants back 
in pots, and then give them the sunlight as before ; 
but day by day went by and other cares made us 
neglectful. We continued to give them water, and 
watched over them with some solicitude, but they 
remained in the self-same spot for days, weeks and 
months. The bright fuchsia blossoms which hung 
in beautiful clusters when we first put them on the 
the table, dropped off one by one; the branches 
became nearly stripped of leaves; the graceful 
geranium became a shapeless stump; the “horse- 
shoe” lost its luxuriance, sprangling off in awkward 
stalks—and each and all grew so detormed, that it 
made one sad to look at them. 

Again and again we were pricked with remorse, 
and declared “‘ We mus? put those plants in pots !” 
until our printer-boy sneeringly said, ‘ That’s 
what we’ve heard you say before—but you never 
will!” 

The printer-boy was right. 

Time went on, and one cold January morning, 
not a week ago, we went to-the office and found our 
neglected “pets ” not dead—but languishing. 

The printer-boy had let the fire go down in the 
night, and our plants were nearly frozen! Now 
when almost too late, we became suddenly ener- 
getic and had them removed from the dark table to 
the best lighted window we could get. We gave 
them water—poor things—and the best chances for 
life which are possible ; and hope—perhaps in vain 
—that they will revive and once more delight our 
eyes with their beauty. 

We are not quite discouraged, though our proof- 
reader laughs and says he thinks we “had better 
give up gardening, and try something more suited 
to our genius !” 

MorAL.—Plants, like a great many other things 
need the “ sacred influence of light.” GITANO. 


ERRATUM.—H. J. S. desires us: to correct an 
error which escaped his notice in the table showing 
the profit and loss on various fertilizers, published 
in the CIRCULAR of January 4, page 8. In the col- 
umn headed ‘Cr. to fertilizer,” the amount to fer- 
tilizer No. 4, should have been given as $38.20 in- 
stead of $48.20. This reduces the comparative 
value of that manure. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 








[We give below extracts from letters lately re- 
ceived :] 

Ohio, Fan 7, 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I invite criticism and renewal 
of subscription. 

I admire the C1RCULAR and most of its contents. 
It certainly breathes the spirit of the ancient Apos- 
tolic Church. The question arises, why should 
the hosts of God’s people antagonize the Commu- 
nity. The chief reason seems to be in your 
rejection of the institution of marriage. 


In the issues of September last under the title 
of “Controls,” Mr. Noyes referred to his “ Early 
Departure from Marriage” and his experience with 
Mrs. Cragin. Such glimpses of your practices 
(perhaps not properly understood), have certainly 
raised a strong partition between Bible Commu- 
nism and the Christian Churches. 


The article referred to was pronounced both by 
Christian and Infidel as nothing more nor less than 











Free Love. Now by all that is precious in the 
gospel in its adaptation to meet the wants of the 
millions of my fellow-men, why should so pure a 
principle as Bible Communism be so hindered by 
this stigma? Respectfully yours, F. N. H. 





Ontario, Fan. 8, 1875. 

DEAR-FRIEND:—I wish you to convey to the 
Community my sincere and affectionate feelings of 
love and sympathy. You once told me you sent 
me the CIRCULAR as a token of friendship. It 
would be impossible for me to describe to you my 
feelings on that occasion. I experienced your love 
for me as a recoil from an overcharged vessel, and 
I believe you must have felt my love for you. May’ 
I always receive the CiRCULAR as a token of friend- 
ship. May that friendship grow till it is perfected. 

The CircuLar of Jan. 4, contains an article on 
“Community Politics.” How can I describe to 
you how much I entered into the spirit of those 
two columns? 

I experience in my heart a mighty, irresistible 
power which seems to find relief only when I dwell 
on the subject of Bible Communism and Codépera- 
tion, even in a moral sense. This power has found 
considerable relief by my working from daylight 
to near midnight in the cause of the Grangers. I 
have intioduced the system into my township, and 
it has had such success that I feel quite scared at 
what I have done. I pray that the hearts of the 
people may be turned from these flesh-pots of 
Egypt to a spiritual coéperation. But better far 
‘to dig into the flesh-pots and eat, than starve in the 
cdlesert. 

I enclose in this, $2.00 to pay for one brick in the 
new dining-hall. How it joys my heart to feel that 
I have laid one brick in that structure. I thank 
you much for the articles on self-criticism, and 
hope to trouble you in that line before long with 
an open heart. 

Yours most affectionately, W. B. 





Freeport, Iil., 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS.—I have been reading Mr. 
Noyes’s early religious history (as contained in the 
Spiritual Magazine), and it seems to me it would 
be profitable to republish it in an edition suitable 
for circulation ina neat book form. I should be 
vlad to subscribe for a few copies and take pleasure 
in placing them where they would reach earnest 
minds. There are some, no doubt, who would be 
stimulated to further inquiry and deeper earnest- 
ness. I am much refreshed and stirred to 
earnestness and faithfulness by reading it; and I 
can not but believe that many people would have 
their foolish prejudices removed so that the truth 
could reach them, by reading Mr. Noyes’s simple and 
straightforward account of his early life. I rejoice 
in your victories and evident growth in spirituality 
asa family. I notice by the paper that some of 
the young people are evidently increasing in the 
knowledge of the truth and sympathy with Mr. 
Noyes. God bless them and you all. L. w. G. 





Ill, Dec., 1874. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I wish you would send the 
CIRCULAR for the future. Inclosed please find 
two dollars for the same. God bless the brethren 
and sisters who send us such good messages in 
the CrRcULAR. Notwithstanding all that is said 
or may be said of the O. C., I feel and know that 
to those who are acquainted with your principles, 
objects, and aims, that your influence for good is 
ten times as great, according to numbers as any 

other church on our continent. J. M. H. 





N. Y., 1874. 

I hope our interest in Christ will never grow 
less, but increase as time and the years go by. 
He is the rock on which I have tried to build so 
that if the winds blew and the rains descended and 
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the floods came, they would not disturb my foun- 
dation. In relation to the Community I can say 
that when I first read Mr. Noyes’s writings they 
carried irresistible conviction to my heart; and 
from that time to this, my heart has been in perfect 
unison with the principles of the Community. The 
longer I live the more beauty I see in Bible Com- 
munism. It is sad to look on the outside world 
and see the storms and commotions that are con- 
tinually agitating the people. Man’s inhumanity 
to man causes weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth. In view of all these things it is a com- 
fort and consolation to my heart to think and know 
there is one heavenly spot on the face of the earth 
where sin, selfishness and jealousies can have no 
place. G. W. CoveELL. 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 





From a recent lecture by Prof. Howard Crosby, 
of New York—the object of which was to show 
that there is no real antagonism between the Bible 
and true science—we take the following pregnant 
paragraphs : 

The first fact to which I would call your atten- 
tion is this, that the men who have held the Bible 
as their guide, and who have revered it as the word 
of God, have been the founders and fosterers of 
modern science. The nineteenth century is marked 
by brilliant discoveries in all departments of scien- 
tific investigation. The heavens have been entered 
by the bold yet reverential tread of science, and 
the very glory of the sun analyzed by the spec- 
trum. The material constitution of the planets, 
the composition of comets, the orbital character of 
what the common language was wont to call 
“shooting stars,” the magnetic quality of the au- 
rora, the cyclic courses of the winds, and the laws 
of progression for their circles, the formation and 
dispersion of clouds, and the causes and conditions 
of electric phenomena, have all been with more or 
less perfectness explained 1nd charted out by the 
ingenious and devoted energy of earnest searchers 
after the great truths which lie about us in the 
realm of nature. The earth, too, has been pierced 
for its secrets, and its foundations successfully ex- 
amined for the history of its marvelous construc- 
tion. The story of ancient races of plants and 
aninals, man perhaps included, has been told us 
by the unrecorded rocks, and the mind refuses to 
compute the long, long ages in which the work of 
earth-building was in process. ‘The sea has been 
sounded, and its varied floor made visible to the 
scientific eye; its currents, upper and lower, found 
to form one harmonious system, and its inhabi 
tants studied and catalogued as if they were the 
familiar inmates of a barnyard. Heat, light, and 
electricity, have been tested until their laws, if not 
their essence, have been understood, and through 
this knowledge they have been made to minister to 
man in ways that would have been incredible to 
our fathers. As discoveries multiply, much more 
do inventions multiply, for every new principle may 
have a thousand applications, and so the means of 
settling and civilizing the whole earth have given 
our age an energy and —_— utterly without a 
parallel in the history of mankind. Who before 
these facts can belittle Science, or deny her claims 
to our profound respect and sincere gratitude? 
Who can doubt that inthe advancement of Science 
we are obeying the command given by our Maker 
to the race at the beginning, “Replenish the earth 
and subdue it.” Is not a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of which the material world is composed, 
and of their laws, a necessary preliminary to that 
subduing of the whole to which we, as made in the 
image of God, are commanded? This is the very 
place of science, and to oppose her is to rebel 
against God himself. 

But whence have proceeded these grand discov- 
eries and inventions of the present age? Have 
they sprung suddenly from no antecedent ? Or, like 
other human attainments, have they a history of 
inception and growth? Have they roots in the 
past—germs which have been nursed into their 
present fruitage? It will require no very extended 
research to see that the scientific studies of the 
modern age have proceeded from the schools that 
throughout Europe and America stud the land as 
the bright stars stud the sky. The great investi- 
gators have either been college-bred men, or they 
have used the appliances of colleges and universi- 
ties for their successful work. From the colleges 





they received the taste for exploration, the incen- 
tive to it. These foster-mothers have been proud 
of the children and make them farm their own 
property. And whence came the colleges and uni- 
versities ? Who founded Prague, and Vienna, and 
Heidelberg, and Leipzig, and Tiibingen, and Jena, 
and Halle, and Géttingen, and Berlin, and Bonn? 
Who founded Salamanca, and Oviedo, and Valla- 
dolid, and Oxford, and Cambridge, St. Andrews, 
and Aberdeen? I could add scores more of distin- 
guished names in all the countries of Europe, names 
that are very dear to science, where her streams 
have been conserved and widened and deepened as 
the centuries went on. Who, I say, founded these 
great centers of learning, into which whatever of 
knowledge Greece and Arabia have gathered, flowed 
as into appropriate homes? The men of the Bible 
founded them. They were pressed to such grand 
works just by the impulse of that grand old Book 
of God. When all the rest of mankind were car- 
ing either for the mere necessities.of physical be- 
ing or for wars of aggrandizement, Bible men were 
holding up the torch of science and striving by its 
light to read and understand the wonderful works 
of God. In the monasteries, even, amid many 
dark and superstitious souls, it is true, were found 
the Roger Bacons who were the predecessors of 
the Newtons and Boerhaaves and Lavoisiers of 
later ages. It is vain to say they were persecuted 
That makes only against their age, not against 
themselves or the Biblic impetus under which they 
acted. The Universities were always on the side 
of liberal study and opposed to the restraints of 
superstition, and to them, under God, science is 
indebted tor the high ground on which she stands 
to-day. If the Bible were opposed to science, 
think you that these things could be? 

But again let me ask, Who founded the colleves 
of America? Who set up these hundreds of schools. 
where the sciences are carefully taught? Who 
provided, by endowments and legacies, for con- 
tinual instruction in every branch of scientific re- 
search? Again I answer, Bible men. Witha very 
few exceptions, Bible men did it all—men who hon- 
Gred the Bible as the source of all wisdom, and 
who, by imbibing its spirit, provided for their fel- 
low men. 

Now I ask every candid man if it is likely that 
the Bible can be the enemy of Science, or even 
apathetic with regard to Science, and such results 
as these appear? Are not the few scientific men 
who are now attacking the Bible acting an ungra- 
cious and ungrateful part ? 


FOREST CULTURE BY THE COM- 
-MUNITY. : 





HE first germ of Community manufacturing 

enterprise was of course ‘a saw-mill.” Where 
was there ever an association started without the 
inevitable saw-mill? Have any of my readers ever 
reflected on the enormous sacrifice of forests in- 
volved in the existence of asaw-mill? Alas! what 
uncounted millions of noble forest trees have fallen 
victims to the insatiable voracity of our saw-mills ! 
To judge from the way these devouring monsters 
continue to digest into sawdust and boards the mod- 
erate remnants of forests that are left us, we should 
think that no one ever imagined there would ever 
be an end to the supply. There are nevertheless, 
unmistakable evidences that forests are becoming 
scarce. Every year we are obliged to go farther 
and farther for our year’s supply of logs, and we 
are already looking away north of Oneida Lake for 
our necessary lumber. - 

There, is, however an undercurrent of feeling 
among all thinking people that this lavish destruc- 
tion of forests can not go on much longer without 
bringing us to serious want in respect to lumber. 
I have no doubt that any movement in the direction 
of the cultivation of forests would be looked on 
with favor, and possibly might be imitated by many. 


There has been in the Community a feelirg 
somewhat like remorse, in consequence of cutting 
the trees on three or four acres of rough ground 
a short distance west of our mansion. It was 
accordingly resolved several years ago that this 
land should be replanted. I think it was in the 
spring of 1870, that eight or ten thousand small 





European larch trees were purchased and brought 
in a large box from a nursery in one of the far West- 
ern States. Many of these treesdid not survive the 
journey. but after two year’s growth in nursery 
rows, we were able to set out four or five thousand 
of them. This was in 1872. The trees were set 
five feet apart each way, covering nearly four 
acres of land. With only three season’s growth 
where they are now planted, many of them are 
nearly twelve feet high. In many cases they have 
grown four feet ina single season. The object of 
planting them so close, is to make them grow tall 
and free from lower branches while young, which 
gives them a better shape for timber. Our de- 
sign is to thin them out as they begin to crowd 
each other injuriously. 

Last year two hundred and tifty American chest- 
nut trees were bought, and most »f them were set 
out on an acre and a-half of land adjoining that on 
which the larches were set, at the rate of a tree to 
every square rod. These seem to be doing well, 
though their annual growth is not nearly so great 
as that of the larches. A few black walnut and 
butternut trees were set at the same time in various 
places where it was thought that they would not 
interfere with more important things. 

About three years ago the Community came into 
possession of nearly ten acres of land lying on the 
east side of the creek, which had hitherto formed 
the boundary of our possessions a hundred rods 
east of the mansion. This lind lying mostly on a> 
very steep bank, forms a sort of amphiiheater with 
the creek at its base. The ground was covered 
with small, scattering trees and bushes, nd being 
too steep for plowing, it was proposed to devote it 
to forest trees. The forest committee decided that 
it should be planted with evergreens. A thousand 
small Austrian pine trees were bought from a 
nursery, and also a thousand very small white 
pines were procured—taken from a natural growth 
near a pine forest—and -set in nursery rows where 
they remained two years. Our success in the opera- 
tion was rather poor, as only six hundred and 
twenty-two were afterwards transplanted from the 
nursery. 

Finding this method of securing trees rather 
expensive I hit upon another plan. Up the valley 
south of us and on the hills, within a radius of 
five or six miles, were to be found plantations of 
small white pine trees, that sprung from seed fur- 
nished by certain tall veteran pines in the adjacent 
forests. It occurred to me, that inasmuch as the 
method of digging a trefch around and under large 
trees and allowing the dirt to freeze solid before 
they were moved was highly recommended, that it 
would work well with trees which were so small 
that I could draw two hundred or more at a load. 
Last winter the weather favoring, I tried this 
method on about three hundred trees. The con- 
ditions were not very favorable, however, as the 
ground was too loose at the time of digging, to 
stick to the roots in all cases until it could be frozen. 
Nevertheless, a little more than two-thirds of the 
pines that I transplanted, lived, and they are very 
much cheaper than the nursery-grown trees. 

This fall dnd winter 1 have followed up this 
plan of keeping the dirt attached to the roots, and 
have now set out on the hill-side one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-nine pine trees. There is room 
for a few hundred more at the rate at which these 
are set, which is about seven feet apart. 

Last fall I gathered a quantity of white-ash seed; 
this I sowed in nursery rows that were about a foot 
and a-half wide. It came up nicely this fall, and 
I had over three thousand plants from two to six 
inches high. The ground not having frozen the first 
part of the winter, I took the opportunity to plant 
over two thousand of them on land adjgiping that 
mentioned; but farther to the south where it was 
not so steep. These were planted four and a-half 
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feet apart with a view to thinning them as they 
may require. 

Some of our people were anxious to have more 
butternut trees growing, though there are some 
seasons when we have a super-abundance of the 
nut. Accordingly, last fall I selected some of the 
best nuts I could find and scattered them in a 
single layer on some leaves, putting another layer of 
leaves over them. They were preserved in the 
nicest order till last spring, when I planted them. 
These grew and in some instances, made little trees 
more than a foot high. These I have transplanted 
on an acre of alluvial land that lies between 
the stream and the steep bank before mentioned. 
They are planted a rod apart. On the same 
ground I have planted over five hundred bitter 
walnuts only two feet apart each way, with 
a view to making a thicket of hoop-poles. I in- 
tend to plant the whole level in that way. Why 
should not the land thus be made to yield some 
return while the permanent trees are making their 
growth ? 

Nearly three hundred shagbark walnut trees are 
also planted in various places with an. outlook to 
their fruit in due time. 

In conclusion, I would say, that inasmuch as 
winter is usually the season devoted to the de- 
struction of our forests, I find, practically, that it is 
the best time toattendto the planting of trees. 
This of course can not be done when the 
ground is frozen hard; but if a person will be 
on the watch, he may find a great deal of time 
when the ground is not impervious to a spade. It 
often happens as it did this winter that a slight 
snow falling on the ground when it is not frozen, 
keeps the frost out for a long time, giving ample 
opportunity to set out trees. a aS 


NOTABLE STATISTICS. 


A MOTHER OF CRIMINALS.—Some of the most 
curious and remarkable criminal statistics ever ob- 
tained have just-been given to the public by Dr. 
Harris of New York. His attention was called 
some time since, to a county on the upper Hudson 
which showed a remarkable proportion of crime 
and poverty to the whole population,—48o of its 
40,000 inhabitants being in the alms-house,—and, 
upon looking into the records a little, he found 
certain names continually appearing. Becoming 
interested in the subject, he concluded to search 
the genealogies of these families, and, after a 
thorough investigation, he discovered that from a 
young girl named ‘“ Margaret,”—who was left 
adrift, nobody remembers how, in the village of 
the county, 70 years ago, and, in the absence of 
an alms-house, was left to grow up as best she 
could,—have descended two hundred criminals. 
As an illustration of this remarkable record, in one 
single generation of her unhappy line there were 
twenty children; of these, three died in infancy, 
and seventeen survived to maturity. Of the seven- 
teen, nine served in the state prisons for high 
crimes an aggregate term of fifty years, while the 
others were frequent inmates of jails and peniten- 
tiaries and alms-houses! The whole number of 
this girl’s descendants, through six generations, is 
nine hundred, and besides the two hundred who 
are on record as criminals, a large number have 
been idiots, imbeciles, drunkards, lunatics, prosti- 
tutes and paupers. A stronger argument for care- 
ful treatment of pauper children than these figures 
could hardly be found.—.Springheld Republican. 


But ought we to stop with the treatment of pauper 
children? Can the thoughtful observer face such 
statistics without wishing for some way to reach 
the source of such a stream, so as to control the 
begetting of pauper children, and diminish the flow 
of vicious blood ? E. H. H. 








THE NEWS. 


The President has nominated the Hon. George H. 
Boker to be United States Minister at St. Petersburg. 
Mr. Boker is at present resident Minister at Constanti- 
nople where he has conducted affairs with distinguished 
ability. promotion will give general satisfaction. 

The of compulsory primary education is now 
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under consideration before the Privy Council at St. 
Petersburg. The projected law will make attendance 
at school compulsory for all children between seven and 
eleven years old provided there be a common school- 
house within two miles of their homes. 

The investigation into the management of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company by a Congressional Com- 
mittee has brought to light an enormous mass of cor- 
ruption and fraud. Embezzlement and wholesale 
bribery among officials entirely unfit for the posts of 
responsibility which they held, are among the details 
of the case. 

Don Carlos is not dismayed at the new turn of affairs 
in Spain and has issued a proclamation in which he 
announces that as the head of the Spanish Rourbons he 
contemplates with sorrow the attitude of his cousin 
Alfonso, in allowing himself to become the instrument 
of those who sent his mother into exile. He concludes 
by a lofty announcement of his own undying fealty to 
the cause which he has espoused, and declares his inten- 
tion to remain faithful to bis holy mission and to keep 
his flag unstained. 

Dr. Draper’s book on “ The Conflict between Science 
and Religion” is producing quite a stir among theolo- 
gians of all denominations. The religious press is on 
the whole decidedly opposed to the position taken by 
Dr. Draper, and the work is attacked with a good deal 
of spirit. The Church Fournal calls him the physiolo- 
gist of history instead of its philosopher. The Zideral 
Christian calls the Doctor a man of science rather than 
philosophy, and charges him with a peculiar spite 
against Christianity and a chuckling delight at every 
triumph of Mohammedanism. The discussion promises 
to be long and warm. 


The Beecher-Tilton trial opened in the Brooklyn City 
Court on Monday, Jan. 11, before Judge Neilson. The 
crowd of anxious spectators was immense. The case for 
the plaintiff was opened by ex-Judge Morris who, ina 
ten-hours’ speech reproduced most of the evidence 
heretofore given. From the way the case opens and 
the temper and character of the leading counsel, it is 
quite evident that very little if any thing of the pri- 
vate life uf any body even remotely connected with the 
case will be allowed to escape a close scrutiny and 
searching examination. The selection and examination 
of jurors was carried to an amazing degree of inquiry 
and cross-examination as to character, former life 
and the details of business connections and transac- 
tions. In some instances the partly accepted mem- 
bers of the jury were subjected to a trial, witnesses ex- 
amined, and every precaution taken to secure an im- 
partial and intelligent dozen of men who are to decide, 
from the enormous mass of evidence now to be laid be- 
fore them what the real truth is in this, the greatest 
scandal case of the present century. 


Affairs at New Orleans are not yet fully settled. 
At present General Sheridan seems to have things 
pretty much under his thumb and is sending startling 
dispatches and statements to President Grant and Sec- 
retary Belknap showing that in his opinion the city of 
New Orleans and the State of Louisiana can only be 
kept from an outbreak of riot and bloodshed by the 
presence of U. S. troops. 1f his information is at ali 
reliable it certainly shows a most deplorable state of 
affairs in that part of the South, and calls for active 
measures of relief. At the North the news of the mili- 
tary interference at New Orleans has stirred up a good 
deal of feeling, and denunciatory addresses are pouring 
into Washington from every quarter. A monster mass- 
meeting at the Cooper Union, New York on Monday 
night, and indignation meetings in various cities, indicate 
the jealousy with which the people look upon military 
meddling in politics in times of peace. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENCE. 


N. A. B., Valley Springs, Cal.— We have hardly time to corres- 
pond so fully as you propose, but if you will answer the criticism 
questions, we will try to give you a “ benefit.”’ 

D. F. B., Wooster, Ohio.—See ‘*To our Outside Friends,” in 
present number. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tinand g'ass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 so. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. . 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’"* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist aud finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Ongip, Circucar. 

A’so Photographs of J. Hl, Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





RECEIPTS DURING MONTH OF DECEMBER. 

F. B. A. $10.00; M. J. M. 10.00; H. O. fe~: J. J. B. 5.00; 
. F. ; E. ¥. 3.00; J. C. 3.00; H. M. > 

.00; T. S. E. 2.00; D. H. 2.00; 
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